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LUCKY DOGS. 


(See page 4.) 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


An Express Horse. 


The horse ambulance brought to Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses in Dedham one day a gray 
horse. His owner, Mr. P , was an expressman 
who had two horses, and this one, he said, had been 
laid up for some time with quittors, one coming 
after another. He,said he had had two of the 
quittors cut or burned out and now another one 
was coming and he had been advised to send the 
horse to Pine Ridge for better care than could be 
given him in the stable where he then was. 

We understood that the man who gave him this 
advice, and whose judgment about horses was 
considered reliable, had seen the horse, otherwise 
we should have had our doctor see him before he 
was sent out; but we afterward found that this was 
a mistake. 

We have taken many horses at Pine Ridge for 
rest and care. Some of these have been beyond 
help, and we have not allowed them to return to 
the city, but of them all not one has been such a 
pitiful, pathetic sight as this Express Horse. He 
was not very old; he had been a strong, well-built 
horse once; now his body was gaunt and one hind 
quarter sagged so that when he stood, balancing 
himself on three legs, it was much lower than the 
other. 

But the worst was when he tried to walk, which 
he did by hopping on his three good legs and drag- 
ging the sore foot after him. With every move- 
ment it seemed as if he must surely fall. No 
words can express our pity for him, or our surprise 
that anyone should have thought it right to let him 
go out from the stable, though but nine miles, and 
in an ambulance. 

“The poor thing ought to have been put out of 
his misery months ago,’ said our caretaker, and 
we heartily agreed with him. 

On examining his foot it was found that it had 
been blistered, and cut, and burned, and had suf- 
fered every sort of experiment that ignorant drivers, 
who do not wish to call in the services of a good 
veterinary doctor and who take almost any advice 
offered them in the stable, are apt to make. 
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ON THREE LEGS. 


The fevered, aching foot was put into a tub of 
medicated water, which seemed to afford some relief, 
and an appetizing supper of soft feed, prepared 
especially to suit the condition of the tired and suf- 
fering animal, was given him. It was some com- 
fort to us who watched him to see tHfat he ate his 
supper as if he enjoyed it, though always holding 
up the swollen foot excepting when it was put in 
the tub. i 

We left him at night in a box stall, standing with 
his beautiful head out the window, looking with 
curious, longing gaze out on a green field which 
must have reminded him of happy days far back in 
his life when he rolled and ran in a pasture and 
nibbled the grass, in all the gladness of colthood. 

Alas! too soon the harness is put on most colts, 
and the heavy loading begins, and the whip is felt 
when the tired legs begin to flag. Toosoon many 
of these faithful workers get used to hunger, and 
thirst, to hard words, no matter how faithfully 
they try to do their daily and sometimes nightly 
tasks. No one knows how often the worn-out 
horse stands all night in his harness, forgotten by 
drunken hostlers or drivers. 

Doubtless the Express Horse suffered with thirst 
as so many horses do, standing through the hot 
night longing for the drink of cool water that his 
driver had forgotten to give him. Such things, 
and worse, many working horses have to suffer. 

At last, when his foot was beginning to be sore 
and his strength was failing, his owner found it 
convenient to put him ina stable that was intended 
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to hold two hundred horses, but often accommo- 
dated fifty more. 

These extra fifty horses were transients. They 
belonged to night peddlers and farmers who were in 
the city to buy or sell in the earliest morning hours, 
and some of the tired boarders were taken out of 
their stalls and put against the wall on one side 
to give these transients a stall to be fed in. 

‘There was no chance to lie down in these stalls, 
no matter how tired the legs were or how sore 
the poor feet that had traveled all the long day. 
The express horses, the poor peddlers’ horses, the 
cheap cab horses, wearied almost to death, had to 
stand on tired legs all night after working all day — 
there was no help, no mercy for them. 

So it was no wonder that the poor foot grew 
worse and worse until even the owner and driver 
of the Express Horse saw that work was out of 
the question. Some men go on the principle— 
“If a horse cannot work, neither shall he eat,’’ and 
hunger preyed heavily on the unfortunate creature’s 
vitals. 

It was a painful journey for the Express Horse 
in the ambulance. 
he groaned, and after all it was useless as far as a 
cure was in question; yet we cannot but hope that 
the short time the poor creature spent at Pine 
Ridge, although he was evidently in constant suf- 
fering, brought compensation enough to pay for 
the effort of the journey. At least his last days 
were filled with kindest care. 

The second day after his arrival at Pine Ridge 
his painful steps were guided a little way from the 
barn out into the field close by, where the grass 
was fresh and green, and he hobbled about, greed- 
ily eating the grass. How good it must have tasted 
to him, and how soft it must have felt to his poor 
feet ! 

At nightfall, the second night, we thought he 
would be more comfortable in the deep, new shed 
on the edge of the paddock, with the soft earth, 
well covered with meadow hay, under him in case 
he should try to lie down, so a pail containing his 
supper was put in the shed, besides plenty of hay, 
and he was left there for the night. 

But when the darkness came on, and the cool 
mist came up from the river, the Express Horse, 
accustomed for years to a stable, though often a 
poor one, and to the companionship of other horses, 


At every jolt of the wagon 


was lonely and bewildered. He began to be puz- 
zled and to ask, ‘Where am I? Where are all 
the other horses? Am I left here to die alone?”’ 
He limped out a little way from the shed and stood, 
his gaunt, gray body just visible by the light of the 
rising moon, his beautiful head raised, and there 
someone found him—someone who could not 
sleep for thinking about him, and who stole out 
the back door of a little house up on a rocky ledge 
and went softly down the path through the trees 
to the field. So softly she went that she did not 


even disturb the sleeping dogs in the bungalow or 
waken the other sleepers. 


TRYING TO WALK. 


It is one of those pictures that will always be 
graven on the memory,—the pale moonlight, the 
stretch of fields and woodland, the tall, still trees 
casting their shadows over the barn and the shed, 
and there in the field, silhouetted against the dark 
foliage of the trees, a solitary figure in the silent 
night,—a sad, pathetic figure of a large gray horse 
standing on three legs, his head raised to the sky as 
if lifting a prayer to the heavens for compensation 
for all his wrongs and the wrongs of his ill-treated 
race. 

It took but a few minutes to go down the hill 
and call Edward, who lighted his lantern, and they 
went back together to the shed. ‘The horse turned 
himself with difficulty, and came toward them. 
He had not touched his supper in the shed when 
alone, but turned to it and began to eat it with 
relish as soon as he had someone standing beside 
him. 
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It was a slow and harrowing process getting him 
into the barn, but he was at last settled in a com- 
fortable stall. Old Huckleberry, in the next stall, 
whinnied a cheerful welcome, and as the night 
visitor passed along with a much lighter heart, going 
between the stalls, heads came over the doors, 
and gentle whinneys were heard that meant 
“sugar.” 

Late though it was, a few lumps were distributed 
and the barn again deserted of all but its fourfooted 
occupants. : 

All that was possible was done for the Express 
Horse, but it was too late. Had his owner given 
him rest and good care one or two years before, he 
might have been saved great suffering and his life 
prolonged a number of years. 

When will men learn that it pays in the end to 
take good care of a horse? Better still, when will 
they appreciate their faithful, patient slaves and 
treat them as they would like to be treated if they 
were horses at man’s mercy?—A. H. S. 


A State Bureau. 


In Colorado there is a State Bureau of Child 
and Animal Protection, which was formed from the 
Colorado Humane Society in 1901. Mr. Edwin 
K. Whitehead in the June number of the monthly 
paper issued by this State Bureau, called “‘Child 
and Animal Protection’’ and published in Denver, 
Colorado, gives a carefully detailed account of how 
and why this State Bureau was formed and what 
This account should interest 
Those who really 
care for the suffering of animals can better help 
them and work for them by keeping themselves 
informed of what is being done for them all over 
the world. 

The report of the work done by this society in 
May seems rather small when compared to the 
number of animals cared for in Boston, for exam- 
ple. In Denver and vicinity “3 cattle, 28 small 
animals and 337 horses and mules were handled.” 
In Boston and vicinity the Animal Rescue League 
took care of 2,558 cats and kittens and 562 dogs. 

It would be interesting to know if in Denver 
the horses, dogs and cats are as much better cared 
for as this disproportion in the report of the two 
cities would imply. 


the result has been. 
humane people in other States. 


(See frontispiece. ) 


Lucky Dogs. 


The two dogs on the front page of this number 
of Our Fourfooted Friends were both taken by the 
same kind member of the League, and have a beau- 
tiful home in Melrose. Binkie Blake Dwight is 
the dog on the right. He is a full-blooded Scottish 
terrier. When Mrs. Dwight took him from the 
League, six years ago, he was supposed to be about 
two years old. He was a deserted or lost dog and 
was in very bad condition, having a sore back and 
He is now healthy, and it goes without 
When he wants anything 
He knows 


eczema. 
saying he is very happy. 
he sneezes for it or he sits up and begs. 
the sound of the fire alarm, distinguishing it from 
any other bells that may be ringing, and rushes to 
the window or door to see the hose carriage go by. 
If he is outside, he does not attempt to chase it, 
but he barks at it. 
him on account of the very kind lady who found 
and brought him to the 


His middle name was given 


hinigeoneetienestiect 
League. 

Prince Olson Dwight, the water spaniel, was 
apparently about three years old when taken from 
the League, and he has now been in Mrs. Dwight’s 
possession about three years. He was given up by 
his owner, whose circumstances changed so that 
she could not keep him. She felt very badly about 
giving him up and has been to see him in his new 
home. Prince was very homesick when he was 
left at the League. He had had a good home, and 
the change, coming into a kennel with other dogs, 
was a sad one for him. He looked so unhappy 
that when Mrs. Dwight saw him she felt such 
sympathy she decided she would take him. He 
got used to his home very quickly and has been 
very happy there. He had no fault excepting that 
he would chase everything, vehicles, men, women 
and children, but Mrs. Dwight cured him of that 
in a few months. Prince is left-handed or left- 
pawed, always giving his left paw and never his 
right. The two dogs are great friends. Binkie 
was a little jealous at first, but soon got over it. 
When it is time for them to go to bed, their mis- 
tress says, Come, boys, it is time for you to go 
to bed,’’ and they go upstairs and sit on the first 
landing until Mrs. Dwight follows them to her 
room, when they go in with her and sleep on mats 
on the floor, 
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A Performing Monkey. 


Those young people and their elders who enjoy 
seeing monkeys perform, who will stand and laugh 
at one of these unfortunate little creatures riding 
the ponies on Revere Beach, or attached to an 
organ grinder, and think it amusing to watch the 
weary little feet that have been made to jump and 
dance all day, should have been at the Animal 
Rescue League one day in August and seen the 
end of one of these little martyrs to man’s inhu- 
manity. 

A woman, poor in this world’s goods but rich 
in sympathy for all God’s creatures, saw a monkey 
in the possession of an Italian. 

It was evident that the little creature was very 
sick and suffering much. She urged the man to 
give up the sick monkey to her but he refused. 
Finally he consented to sell it to her for five dollars. 
She gave him all she could spare, which was two 
dollars, and promised to get the other three if he 
would at once give the monkey into her hands. 
She got the monkey and carried it to her room. 
She kept it several days, and not being able to raise 
the three dollars, she came to the League, bringing 
the sick monkey in a basket, and told her story, 
when the money was at once given her. 

The monkey lay upstairs in the president’s office 
like a sick child, or like a little old man, in the 


comfortable bed provided him. “The woman who 
rescued him only that he might spend the last few 
days of his suffering life in peace, and die in peace, 
had not been able to get any reliable story from 
the man who had him, but she knew the little mon- 
key had been hard worked and beaten and starved, 
and she was given the impression that he had been 
used to ride a pony. His back wasvery sore. He 
cowered and screamed when she took up her broom 
to sweep her room, and this told a sad story. He 
had either pneumonia or tuberculosis, probably the 
latter, and occasionally he raised his poor little head 
and coughed pitifully. 

In his little, old face, so old, so pathetic, the sor- 
rows of all his suffering race seemed to be imprinted, 
and one could not stand and look at him without 
tears. 

He was grateful for the kindness he received and 
very soon seemed to realize that he was among 
friends. He put out a little black hand and seized 
eagerly a banana and crammed it into his mouth as 


HE RAISED HIS POOR LITTLE HEAD AND 
COUGHED PITIFULLY. 


He 


if it were a luxury he had long been craving. 


drank milk and ate crackers, but he was too weak 


to stand up, and took everything offered him in a 
reclining position, just like a sick person. 
He failed very fast, his breathing growing more 
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and more labored, and it was thought a kindness 
to end the life that had been sacrificed to give a 
few moments’ amusement to idle crowds who look 


and laugh at these captive creatures, trained to do. 


unnatural and silly tricks to please thoughtless and 
silly people, who will not stop to realize what tor- 
ture most of them undergo behind the scenes. 

And not only behind the scenes, but in the very 
face of the public the wretched monkeys in pleasure 
parks near Boston are daily treated in a manner 
that anyone with a spark of humanity should con- 
dermn, and that our laws should prevent. 

How long shall these things be? Just as long as 
the public will pay to see these ill-treated, impris- 
oned captives made a show of.—A. H. S. 


STORIES FOR YOUNG 
AND OLD 


i 
| 


A Little Comforter. 


In a little room on the upper floor of atenement . 


house a woman lived alone. Years ago she taught 
a country school; she then had health, friends and 
Sickness came upon her, loss of near 
relations, loss of home. She rallied a little from 
her ill health and found light occupation until she 
passed the threescore milestone of her weary pil- 
grimage and found herself feeble, poor, alone, no 
friends to help her excepting two women who had 
known her in happier days, who were not able, 
being themselves working women, to be of much 
assistance to her. 

With her poverty was a most unfortunate char- 
acteristic, a pride so keen, so sensitive that it was 
easier for her to starve than to make her condition 
known. She was a descendant of a good man 
whose name was known all over the Eastern States 
in the early settlement of the country, and she 
could not beg. 

She would rather die in her lonely room of cold 
and hunger than to invite the chance of being 
placed in a ‘ Home.’’ She was like Dickens’ old 
Betty Higden who “fared upon her pilgrimage as 
many ruggedly honest creatures, women and men, 
fare on their toiling way along the roads of life; 
patiently to earn a spare, bare living, and quietly 


a home. 


to die, untouched by work-house hands—this was 
her highest sublunary hope.” 

This poor woman, whom we will call Abigail, 
was often so hungry that she stole quietly out at 
dusk and looked back of the markets to see if, 
perchance, some half-decayed banana or other fruit 
might not be rescued from garbage barrels. She 
shivered in her scanty clothes indoors and out, 
and but for occasional gifts of food from one or 
the other of the only persons in the wide world 
who knew anything of her misery she must soon 
have starved to death. ; 

One night when passing through a back alley 
on a quest for food, she came across a creature 
more wretched than herself—a half-grown kitten 
that had crawled into the alley, probably also 
searching for food but too weak with starvation to 
look further. The kitten had laid itself down to die, 
but with the unfortunate tenacity of life these crea- 
tures possess, was still breathing. The hungry 
woman stooped down and gently touched the body 
of the starving kitten; it was still breathing. Abigail 
took the little body, light as a feather, into her 
cold, thin hands and with her own blood quicked 
through the effort to help another more miserable 
being than herself, she hastened to her little 
upper room in the tenement house. Just outside 
the door she found a small can of milk and a few 
rolls in a paper bag. One of her kind friends had 
visited her in her absence and left these most wel- 
come gifts. It seemed to her almost as if a special 
blessing had descended upon her because she had 
not left the poor, starving animal to die in the 
alley. 

With an interest and energy that she had not 
felt for many sad months she hastened to light 
her little kerosene stove—fortunately there was 
still oil enough in it to warm the milk. When 
the milk was just warm enough she crumbed with 
her trembling fingers a roll in the milk, lifted ten- 
derly the kitten on one arm and fed it with a tea- 
spoon until the half-closed eyes opened and the 
kitten made a feeble effort to stand. 

Not until she had given her little guest as much 
food as she thought safe did she think of herself. 
That evening she did not feel so sad and lonely, 
sitting in her room in the dark, for she held on 
her lap a soft, warm, little body, and the gentle, 
steady purr of the grateful, happy kitten lulled 
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THE LITTLE COMFORTER. 


her to the sweetest rest she had had for a long, 
long time. 

Abigail no longer felt alone. “Ihe companion- 
ship of this kitten gave her courage, 
aroused her into a renewed effort for food; 
it even forced some of her pride into the back- 
ground; she looked for, and sometimes found, 
chances to sit a few hours with sick people (she 
had been a good nurse in her younger days) and 
earned in this way small sums of money with which 
to pay for her poor room. She ventured to ask 
at the bakeshop and the market in her neighbor- 
hood for stale bread and scraps of meat or bones, 
and was touched to the heart by the kind and often 
generous response from the owners of these shops. 
She fared better, not worse, because of the kitten, 
and the kitten frolicked as merrily with spool and 
paper ball in the dreary tenement house as if she 
lived in a palace, beguiling many of Abigail’s lonely 


and 


hours. 

Abigail liked the word “‘Kitty’’ and never gave 
her little companion any other name, though Kitty 
rapidly grew into a cat, a pretty cat with soft gray 
and white fur and beautiful green eyes, the most 
beautiful cat, thought Abigail, that she had ever 
seen. When Abigail had to go out for work or 
for food she went back to her room with happy 


Kitty was 
there, and always met her at 
purring a_ loud, 
Kitty loved 
her, poor, lonely, homely old 
woman though she was, and 
because she had this one living 


anticipation, for 


the door, 
joyful welcome. 


creature to love her, some- 
thing she could love and care 
for, she no longer felt des- 
olate. 

A year or more passed by 
without much change in 
Abigail’s life excepting that 
she felt a little more feeble 
and had a little more dread 
of the future; then one day 
in winter she had a fall, partly 
through weakness, and for 
two or three weeks she could 
not leave her room. Her two 
friends came, each once a 
week, and brought what little food they could 
spare, but again Abigail was cold and at times 
hungry. Worse than the cold or the hunger was 
the dreadful fact that she was now unable to get 
together the one dollar for her weekly rent, and 
her landlady was not a woman who would wait 
long for her money. 

She began to go out again before she was able, 
feebly looking for work and for food. 

One cold winter’s day when she went shivering 
back with empty hands and pocket to her poor 
abode, she was met on the stairs by her landlady 
who told her in hard, cruel tones that the room 
was no longer hers; it had a new tenant, and she 
must go out and find some other lodging where 
they would take her in without rent. She, the 
landlady, could keep her no longer, and had let 
the room. 

Abigail sat down on the stairs. She trembled 
so that she could not stand. ‘‘I want my cat,’’ she 
managed to say. © I must go in and get my cat.” 

‘“You won’t find her,’’ the heartless landlady 
replied. “‘I took her out before I put the new 
lodger in the room.”’ 

“‘T must find her—I must; she is all I’ve got. I 
love her and I can’t leave her here starving,’’ sobbed 
the poor woman. 
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“I’m going to keep her myself to catch mice in 
the cellar,’ said the woman. “‘When you pay 
what you owe me you can have her. Now you 
must get out or I'll call the police.”’ 

Almost stunned by this great misfortune, Abigail 
staggered out into the street. Night was coming 
on. The bright, cold stars looked down on her 
misery, and in their light she wandered, faint and 
shivering, up and down the alley back of the house 
calling “‘Kitty, Kitty,” in heart-rending tones,— 
but there was no answering voice, and at last, too 
weak to keep up any longer, she found strength 
enough to go to the home of her nearest friend and 
tell her sad story. 

This kind friend took her in, gave her a warm 
bowl of soup and made up a bed for her on a couch 
in her little parlor, but there was no sleep for 
Abigail that night. She missed the soft, warm, 
little body against her back, and if for a moment 
she dozed she started up thinking she heard the 
piteous meow of a hungry, lonesome, and bereaved 
Catz 

Early the next morning she was wandering again 
about her late abode, calling in a faint voice that 
could hardly be heard over the wall of the back 
yard, © Kitty, Kitty.”’ 

A poor woman in the neighborhood who had 
often seen Abigail going in and out the house saw 
her now and came out and sympathized with her. 
She said the landlady had the name of being a hard, 
cruel woman and she would not feed the cat. It 
would probably be turned out before long and 
Abigail had better go to the Animal Rescue League 
where stray cats were taken in, and tell them about 
ite 

Abigail was so weak she could hardly walk back 
to her friend’s house. She had lost hope and cared 
only to lie down and die. Her one companion, 
the little, loving friend that had cheered her sad and 
lonely life was suffering, and perhaps dying, yet she 
could not help her. Her only comfort had gone, and 
there was no help anywhere. 

Her kind friend made her take a hot cup of tea 
and tried to force her to eat something, but she 
could not eat. “‘Why not goto the Animal Rescue 
League? It is on Carver Street, not very far from 
here, and they may help you find Kitty,’ the wise 
friend said, knowing it would be better to keep up 
the poor woman’s hope as long as possible, and 


Abigail started out again, but this time with very 
little hope. ) 

It was as she feared. She told her story to the 
matron. No cat of that description was there. She 
opened the door to go out, with heavy heart and 
eyes half blinded with tears. As she opened it she 
met someone coming in—it happened to be the 
president of the League. Happened, do we say? 
Was it just a happening or was there some other 
force, higher than our happenings, that brought 
these two women face to face on the threshold of 
the League door ? 

‘“You are in trouble,’ the president asked, 
struck by the pale, thin face, the slow, faltering 
step. © Won’t you come back and perhaps I can 
help you?”’ 

The president sat at her desk and listened. Abi- 
gail spoke slowly, and said as little as she could 
about herself. Only one sentence haunted the 
president continually, ‘I had a little food left which 
I needed bad enough, but I wouldn’t mind her 
keeping that if she’d only let me have my cat.’’ 

The president took the address of the lodging 
house and asked Abigail to come again the next 
day. Meanwhile she sent a trustworthy agent of 
the League with a dollar bill and a note to the 
house, and when the agent came back he had in his 
basket a frightened but beautiful gray and white 
cat with green eyes. 

We will not try to describe Abigail’s joy when 
she came the next day and took her loved companion 
in her arms, but I shall never forget her expression 
as she sat by my desk, the cat purring in her lap as 
she passed her thin. hand tenderly and softly over 
its back. 

Abigail had seen her darkest days. She was per- 
suaded to go to a Convalescent Home until her 
strength was built up, and while she was there 
efforts were made in her behalf which resulted 
in securing for her a monthly allowance sufficient 
to satisfy her very modest needs. She was able 
to hire a more comfortable room, and taking 
her beloved companion, now doubly dear to her, 
from the hospitable doors of the League, 
where Kitty had been kindly cared for during 
her mistress’ absence, she resumed her quiet 
life without the awful dread of starvation or the 
almshouse hanging over her head and darken- 
ing all her remaining days. ‘This happened three 
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years ago, but perhaps some day a visitor to the 
League headquarters may see sitting on an easy 
chair in one of the offices a tall, gaunt woman, 
poorly dressed, with a refined, serious, rather stern 
face. [hat may be Abigail, who comes occasion- 
ally to call on the president and get a little change 
from her room. 

The green-eyed cat is still the only companion 
of her solitary life. “Iwo years ago the cat became 
a mother. Two little soft, gray kittens were born, 
and Abigail could not bear to have them drowned, 
but one died very soon after its birth, and the other 
fell sick when still a kitten. About the last sur- 
vivor, Abigail told me the following story, which I 
am sure she related as she believed it happened: 

‘Kitty was very sick and was lying on the foot 
of my bed the night she died,”’ said Abigail, in her 
usual slow, sad, even tone of voice. ‘‘I sat side of 
the bed. I couldn’t go to bed when she was so 
sick, and about midnight I saw something that 
looked exactly like her—a gray kitten that seemed 
to be flitting back and forth over the foot of the 
bed. I put out myhand. My kitty lay there just 
as quiet, breathing a little, but I knew she was 
dying when I saw the spirit,—I think it was a 
spirit—and she died in a few minutes.’’ 

I asked a few questions and found that Abigail 
had always trom her childhood believed that she 
saw things other people did not see. Her mother 
believed in this peculiarity of hers, but advised her 
never to speak of it, and she said she never did, but 
she thought I was such a friend she would venture 
to tell me, 

Encouraged by my sympathy, she gave me 
another story, and told me the name of a woman 
who would vouch for its truth. She was nursing 
a sick woman. (Going downstairs into the yard 
one evening she saw a sick cat. She brought the 
cat into the cellar, made a bed for it and tried to 
get it to eat, but the cat was too sick. She closed 
the cellar door carefully and went back upstairs. 
Her patient was not very ill, so she closed the 
chamber door and lay down on a couch in her 
patient’s room. In the night she felt something 
on the bed. She put out her hand, and it rested 
on the soft, furry head of a cat. She sprang up, 
thinking someone must have opened the door and 
the sick cat found its way upstairs, but the door 


was closed. She felt so startled that she went 


down into the cellar. The cellar door was also 
closed, and the cat lay in the bed she had made for 
it, dead. 

Abigail is perfectly sure that she was wide awake 
in both these cases, which psychologists may be 
interested in. 

All I am sure of is that whether she was awake 
or dreaming she honestly believes that the spirits of 
her kitten and of the poor cat whose dying hours 
she tried to make more comfortable visited her, 
and do we dare to say that this is impossible ?— 
Anna Harris Smith. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


A New Story. 


The number of good stories about animals that 
can be safely put into the hands of children is in- 
creasing, and one of the latest is Mews and Musings, 
by Abbie P. Gardner (Cochrane Publishing Com- 
pany, Tribune Building, New York). This simple 
autobiography of a cat introduces many excellent 
lessons of kindness to all living creatures, and it 
brings in these lessons so naturally, as part of the 
story, that the ideas will be imbibed without the 
reader suspecting any other motive than that of 
making an interesting story. Another good feature 
of the book is that tales of crueity are not dwelt 
Dido, the cat, goes from kittenhood to 
motherhood and on to old age without meeting with 


upon. 


Her life is a pleasure 
to herself and a comfort to her many friends. The 
book is ninety-five pages, good type, and should be 
placed in every school and Sunday-school library. 


any harrowing experiences. 


“I told you some time ago about a clever fox 
terrier named Fritzie, and now I am going to tell 
you how clever a collie can be. They are natu- 
rally intelligent, and if their masters would take a 
little trouble they can be taught many tricks. This 
collie lives at Cape May, New Jersey; he is a well- 
known citizen and has many friends, he is so good 
tempered and handsome. He will go for a cap, 
and when corrected and told “‘hat,’’ not ‘cap,’ he 


One 


understands at once and makes no mistake. 
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of the tricks he is very fond of performing is this: 
It has been his custom to go to a cake-shop and 
place his two front paws on the counter, wait with 
great patience, until the man places some cakes in 
a bag and hands the bag to him. It is a point of 
honor with the collie to pass all sorts of temptations 
and go straight home with his bag. Of course he 
gets the cakes, but will never open the bag for him- 
self. He now sees how easy it is to get cakes, and 
the other day the owner of the cake-shop said to 
the collie’s master, “I have quite an account with 
you. Your collie came in five times yesterday for 
cakes.’’ He meets the postman with unfailing 
regularity four times a day, receives the mail in his 
mouth and appears very proud of the trust. His 
master has been asked to sell him many times, but 
he always says there is no money that can buy his 


collie.’—R. O. G. 


The League Educates. 


Very few persons have any idea how many chil- 
dren are educated to be kind and thoughtful about 
animals through the instrumentality of the Animal 
Rescue League. Not a day passes that does not 
bring a number of children from the tenement- 
house districts, often ragged and dirty, but with 
the divine spirit of pity shining out through their 
eyes. These children pick up in their neighbor- 
hoods sick and dying cats and bring them to the 
League, and get a story leaflet or a picture post- 
They find 
litters of young kittens dying in alley-ways, thrown 
out of some miserable abode where a starved cat 
has suffered maternity and very likely died, and 
come, sometimes singly, sometimes in numbers, 
bringing these poor animals to the League. 

As many as twenty boys and girls of ages varying 
from five years old upward have come in the course 
of one day with animals they have rescued from the 
streets and back yards and alleys. They seem 
pleased and proud of the act of mercy they have 
performed, and the question often arises in our 
minds, What would these children have done had 
there been no place to carry these homeless, 
uncared-for cats and kittens? 

It is demoralizing to any city when such animals 
are either brutally killed where they are discovered, 


card, and always a word of praise. 


THREE BOYS WITH A VERY SICK CAT THEY FOUND 
IN AN ALLEY. 


or left to crawl away into some hole and starve and 
die, yet this must be their fate when no place is 
provided where they are received. 

It adds to the educational influences of a Shelter 
to make it as cheerful and attractive as possible. 
At the Animal Rescue League there is a border 
of ground around the yards where vines and flow- 
ers are growing. The yards are sunny in winter 
and shaded by awnings in summer. ‘The cats’ run 
is sunny, and it is a common occurrence to see a 
dozen or more cats stretched out on the run in the 
sunshine fast asleep. This interests the children 
and their elders; it takes away from the gloom of 
a place where, we know, many animals must be 
put to death, to see pleasant, cheerful yards where 
the best of the dogs, cats and kittens are enjoying 
life as much as they can enjoy it when not allowed 
entire freedom. 


There are a great number of men and women 
who will not kill a dog or cat belonging to them 
even when it is sick or injured. Some are cruel 
enough to carry the animal away and will try to 
lose it on the streets. Some persons will say that 
such men and women would not take the trouble 
to bring or send their undesired animals to a place 
provided for them, but this is not true, as has been 
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amply proved by the work of the Animal Rescue 
League. We receive thousands of such animals 
every year, including many litters of puppies and 
kittens whose owners, were it not for the League, 
would let them grow up and give them away with- 
out discrimination, thereby increasing the number 
of neglected dogs and cats. 


However fond we may be of dogs and cats we 
must admit, if we look carefully into the subject, 
that there are too many dogs and cats in our cities 
and towns, more than are or can be comfortably 
cared for. That their number must be kept within 
bounds not only for the sake of humanity, but for 
the sake of human beings, is plain common sense. 

Animal shelters are not a matter of sentiment, 
but of the health and the comfort of every commu- 
nity. It does not matter, in one sense of the 
word, whether you are fond of dogs and cats or not; 
it is, all the same, one of the duties devolving 
upon every large town and city to provide a shelter 
for dogs and cats where they will be humanely 
cared for, either by returning lost animals to own- 
ners, placing desirable animals in good homes, or 
putting to death by the most humane methods 
those that cannot be placed in good homes. 


Bungalow Notes. 
Pine RipGe, DEDHAM. AUGUST 7. 


When I woke up this morning between four and 
five o’clock, instead of the chorus of birds I enjoyed 
listening to a short time ago, there was no sound 
but the chirping of crickets. I said to myself, ‘The 
birds have gone,’’ but I changed my mind a few 
hours later. 

If anyone has any doubts about the need birds 
and animals feel for water, just let that person put 
out pans and troughs and fix drinking places for birds 
and animals wherever he or she can watch them, and 
see what our friends in feathers and furs think about 
it. [had no end of pleasure this forenoon watching 
the birds come to our little drinking places, the basin 
at the back of the bungalow and the pool at the 
front. A whole family of sparrows came to the 
basin together. I think the parent birds brought 
their birdlings to teach them to bathe, and I could 


see that they were just as different in their behavior 
as if they had been children. One of the young 
ones was so delighted with the bath that he could 
not keep away from it (I felt sure it was a he), 
but kept running back into the water, wading 
in up to his breast, fluttering his wings and fairly 
dancing up and down with glee. About a dozen 
birds, English sparrows, song sparrows and chipping 
sparrows, were coming and going all the time, and 
several of them appeared to be so struck with 
astonishment at the giddy little bird’s capers in the 
water that they stood still on the edge of the basin 
and stared at him. 

A contrast to the bold bather was another young 
bird that stood hesitating on the brink and seemed 
She would walk round and 
round the basin, put one little foot in, and once she 
fluttered her wings and flew in, just touching her 
feet to the water; then she gave a little scream, as 
if she said, ‘Oh! it’s cold; I sha’n’t go in!’ and flew 
out again. [think the mother was among the other 
birds, and I felt almost sure that at last I saw her 
mother push her in, as she finally took a swift dip 
and then came out and flew away. 

A little later in the day I sat on the veranda 
watching the bird pool, and saw at one time a scarlet 
tanager, a blue jay, arobin and a gray squirrel all 
watching their chance to get into the pool. The 
robin and the blue jay came close together; the 
tanager was on a branch of the nut tree which over- 
hangs the pool; the squirrel came swiftly and softly 
up over the rocks, then jumped up into the tree, 
frightening the birds away. 

The birds are very tame here at Pine Ridge. They 
eat up Nora’s leavings almost under her nose and 
bathe in the basin when Nora and Trixy are both 
stretched out on the ground near by. The chick- 
adees flutter in the trees all around us, and the 
young birds are still more fearless. As we were 
going down to the barn today, we saw a young bird 
sitting so still on a railing that I thought it was 
unable to fly. Ihe Man-of-the-Bungalow went up 
to the bird and took it in his hand. I was has- 
tening toward him to look at it, when he opened 
his hand, and off it flew into the oak scrub, as 
lively as possible. The little thing did not even 
turn its head when we drew near it. 

I saw a letter in Bird Lore that pleased me, in 
which the writer spoke of the good work the English 


afraid to venture in. 
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sparrow was observed to do in one locality, clearing 
the trees of canker worms. These troublesome 
little worms started a camping ground on the trees 
back of the bungalow, but after the first day they 
appeared I saw no more of them, and T lay their 
disappearance to the sparrows that I saw hopping 
around in those very same trees. It has long 
seemed to me that the objectionable characteristics 
of the English sparrow are magnified through preju- 
dice, while his good points are apt to be ignored. 
This is something on the principle of the old say- 
ing, Give a dog a bad name and hang him.’”’ We 
expect too much of birds, and animals, and indi- 
viduals. As Thomas 4 Kempis says,’ We would 
have others perfect, yet we amend not our own 
faults.’ The Man-of-the-Bungalow says, ‘It is 
always a question of what you are going to put up 
with.’? When we dwell upon the weaknesses of 
a bird, or an individual, and refuse to see his good 
qualities, it is time for us to look within. 

Aucust 14. This was a chickadee morning. 
A flock of these dear, cheerful little birds must live 
in the trees near the bungalow, for there is never a 
day goes by that we do not see and hear them. In 
consulting Birdcraft I read that they are usually with 
us from late September until May, so I am wonder- 
ing if we are specially favored in having them the 
year round. . 

I kept very quiet and listened to the different 
notes they sounded this morning. There is the 
‘“ chick-a-dee-dee,’’ by which they are 
known. I counted the ‘‘dee-dee’’ and found they 
varied from two to nine dee-dees. Sometimes they 
leave off the chick-a, making a little click like 


regular 


‘“che’’ then add the ‘‘dee-dee.’’ Then they change 


this entirely into a sweet, soft ‘‘phoe-be-phce-be,”’ 
which for some time I thought was the pheebe bird, 
but after repeatedly hearing it from the same tree 
where the chickadees were singing and noticing 
the change from one note to the other, I agreed 
with Thoreau, who wrote in his journal, ‘“I hear 
the pleasant phoebe note of the chickadee. It is, 
methinks, more like a wilderness note than any 
other I have yet heard. It is peculiarly interesting 
that this, which is one of our winter birds also, 
should have a note with which to welcome the 
spring.’’ As-far-as we at the bungalow can see, 
the chickadee is an all-season bird, and the cheer- 
iest, most delightful little visitor we have. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Remedies for Poisons. 


We have been asked to put in this column some 
suggestions as to remedies for poison. There are 
men and women who are cruel enough to put 
poison where a neighbor’s dog or cat can get it. 
It is a mean and cowardly way of revenge upon an 
offending neighbor or upon an offending animal. 
There are also cases of poison by accident. 

Unless one knows just what poison was taken 
it is dificult to give a remedy. In poison by arsenic 
some of the symptoms are great restlessness, and 
weakness, vomiting and diarrhoea. [he most con- 
venient remedy is an emetic of salt and water, then 
give stimulants. 

Poison by strychnine causes spasms and convul- 
sions. In walking, the dog staggers and moves as 
if his hind legs were stiff. Narcotics are used as 
remedies. Hypodermic injections of one-quarter 
grain of morphine may be given. 

If corrosive sublimate has been taken give large 
doses of white of eggs or milk, also some stimulant 
through the rectum. [The symptoms are great 
thirst, vomiting, panting and signs of pain. The 
mouth is swollen and convulsions soon appear. 

Preparations with carbolic acid are sometimes 
used as outward applications. An animal licking 
such applications may be poisoned. ‘This causes 
colic and great pain, vomiting, inflammation of the 
mouth and convulsions. Give a large dose of 
Glauber’s salts, keep the animal warm and give the 
whites of eggs or milk with a little strong coffee 
for stimulant. 

Poisoning by phosphorus is sometimes caused by 
eating roach or bug poisons. “The symptoms are 
constant vomiting, great restlessness, howling or 
whining, inflammation of mouth and throat. Give 
an emetic, then follow it with ten to thirty drops 
of turpentine beaten up with the white of eggs. 
Do not give oil. Keep the animal warm. 

A good way to give a cat medicine is to wrap 
her up, all but her head, in a strong towel, which 
prevents her from scratching and struggling. Place 
medicine as far back on the tongue as possible. 
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Handle dogs or cats gently when treating them. 
Try to excite them as little as possible. 


Someone sends us word that two or three drops 
ot hydrozone in three-quarters of a glass of water 
is a cure for small dogs when they have an attack 
of grip, but as the amount to be given at one time 
is not mentioned, the recipe loses much of its value. 


A Bathtub for Mules. 


A concrete bathtub some forty feet long and a 
few inches more than four feet deep has been in- 
stalled in the Henry colliery of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company at Plains, Pa., for the accommoda- 
tion of the mine mules. 

This mine improvement is built at the entrance 
of the mule barn. The long-eared beasts are pretty 
tired when they conclude the day’s work, but when 
they strike the bath all fatigue disappears, and they 
rush in, crowding each other for the deepest place 
in}the tub. 

Directly over it runs a perforated pipe, and 
when the mules have disported themselves in the 
water in the tub, the shower bath is turned on. 
‘The speed with which a mine mule will hurry to 
the barn when the day’s work is over is proverbial, 
yet with all their desire to get the second meal of 
the day they have to be driven out of the bath. 

One old fellow is said to take such delight that 
no amount of coaxing will get him to leave the 
tub until he has had at least ten minutes of the 
fun. Others will not leave the tub until the shower 
is turned on, and it seems that this feature is the 
most enjoyable. Some of them, the mine foreman 
says, will look at the attendants longingly and then 
swing their heads appealingly toward the spray pipe 
until someone turns it on. 

The bath is expected to prolong the vigor and 
vitality of the mules. The driver boys are the only 
workers in the mine who are not absolutely in 
sympathy with the innovation, the bath keeping 
them in the mine ten or fifteen minutes, longer 
than before, yet the enjoyment of their charges 
seems even to offset this inconvenience to a great 
extent.—Popular Mechanics. 


In the month of August the League received 
2,614 cats and kittens, 395 dogs and 11 horses, 


horses. 


From the Farm Journal. 


The dog as a useful farm help probably gets less 
care than any other animal, yet he is the most 
faithful. 

Encourage the robins. A single bird of this fam- 
ily has been known to devour 175 caterpillars in a 
day, while in the crop of another was found a col- 
lection of 100 potato bugs. 

When horses are worked hard use the brush and 
currycomb freely. Unless the dried sweat is kept 
cleaned off, a horse cannot remain in the best 
condition. 

The thorough cleaning of a horse is as neces- 
sary as food, and horses that get little grooming 
show it both in action and coat. ‘he real cause 
of the rough appearance of horses is not lack of 
food, but too little grooming. No work about the 
barns pays better than good and regular care of the 
A large woolen cloth should be kept for 
each horse and used with plenty of muscle. 


A doctor in a town in Pennsylvania keeps a 
woolen cloth in the stable slightly oiled. On this 
he puts a few drops of carbolic acid, and every 
morning before going out the horse is rubbed over 
with the cloth. This keeps the flies off for the day. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


ad ad 


A family had to 
giveupa beautiful 
pet rabbit be- 
cause of moving 
into a flat. The 
Earp, Dust) eweas 
brought to Sl 
Carver Street and 
from there was 
carried? Gut .to 
Petters pind ges 
where he has 
joined the happy 
family of dogs, cats and birds. He plays with one of 
the cats very prettily, and he has struck_up a friend- 
ship with Fido, who was seen washing the rabbit’s 
face and head very affectionately the other day. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 
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KENNETH, A NEW GUEST AT PINE RIDGE. 


Our Annual Fair. 


We ask everybody, everywhere, who is interested 
in the work of the Animal Rescue League for dogs, 
cats, horses, small animals and birds, to send some 
donation for our Fair at Copley Hall, which will be 
held Monday, December 5, from 10 A. M. until 
6 P. M., Tuesday, the same hours, and Wednesday, 
closing at 1 P. M. Donations of money, stamps, 
articles, may be sent at any time to Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith, 51 Carver Street, Boston, marked “‘ For 
the Fair,’’ and will be promptly acknowledged. 


The annual convention of the national humane 
society — [ he American Humane Association —will 
be held in Washington, D. C., October 8,9, 10, 11 
and 12. The president of the League has been 
invited by Dr. W. O. Stillman, national president, 
to give a paper on Animal Shelters. 


Will the time ever come when the world will 
believe that all religion is a farce, that every creed 
is a mockery, which is not backed up by deeds that 
are actuated by love and charity? Kindness to our 
fellow-creatures, to man and to beast, is the best 
religion, the only religion which will help the world. 


When your dog is getting old and infirm do not 
allow him out on the street alone. An old dog 
that is lost and bewildered is a pitiful sight. 
House dogs should be taken out and exercised at 
least twice a day. 


A Chance to Help. 


The New Hampshire Woman’s Humane Society 
are going to make an effort to raise money to help 
along the good work they are doing by holding a 
Rummage Sale some time the last of October at 
their headquarters, Nashua, N. H. 

There are probably many people who might as- 
sist this good work by sending some little thing for 
thissale. Such articles may be sent directly to Mrs. 
M. Jennie Kendall, President of N. H. Woman’s 
Humane Society, Nashua, N.H., or may be brought 
to 51 Carver Street, where we should be glad to 
receive them and forward them to Mrs. Kendall. 


A woman came to the Animal Rescue League 
who was very much opposed to the English sparrows 
because, she said, they had driven every other kind 
of bird away from the neighborhood where she 
lived. I made inquiries and found that her home 


‘was only a few miles from our Bungalow, and I told 


her that we had, besides English sparrows, at least 
twenty varieties of birds and many of them. But 
she still insisted that the English sparrows were 
entirely to blame for the scarcity of other birds 
about her home. 

She had her son with her, a good-looking youth 
of about fourteen years. He wanted a dog, and we 
had none to suit him. I asked him what kind of a 
dog he was looking for, and found that he wanted 
a hunting dog. I asked his mother if she approved 
of his shooting, and she said he was not shooting 
now because he could not get a license, but it was 
evident she did not object. 

I asked the boy what he wanted to shoot, and he 
said, ‘‘the English sparrows.” I asked him if he was 
sure he knew the difference between an English 
sparrow, a song sparrow, a chipping sparrow or a 
field sparrow, and found that he knew nothing 
about the sparrow family. I looked at his mother’s 
hat and saw an egret onit, or a very good imitation 
of one, and I wondered again, as I am forced to 
wonder every day, at the strange inconsistency of 
human beings. 


A man came to the League for a dog. Upon 
talking with him I found he was a strong advocate 
of a law to oblige owners of dogs to keep them on 
their own premises. This was to prevent the dogs 
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from running in the woods hunting the game which 
the man wanted to hunt himself. When I said that 
such a law would mean that dogs must be tied up 
most of the time all through the summer he could 
not see any hardship in that—he could only see 
his own side of the question. 


A dog is a very active animal. He needs a great 
deal of exercise and suffers if he does not get it. 
He has a good appetite and should be fed regularly 
and sufficiently every day, and fresh water should be 
kept where he can have access to it day or night. 
A dog that is cared for in this way is not very likely 
to bea trouble to neighbors, though there are hunters 
among dogs, just as there are hunters among men, 
who love to chase and to kill, but it is quite possible 
to own a dog that is not a killer and will stay at 
home when he is not following one of the family. 


NOTICE 


To readers of this paper and others 
whom it may concern, I wish to positively 
state that Madam Whitney and her cattery 
are in no way connected, and never have 
been, with my place for boarding cats. 


LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 


58 Plympton Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 


DR. A. C. 
DANIELS’ 
DOG and CAT 


REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. 
Any RikerzJaynes Store can furnish them, 
and books free on Horse, Dog, Cat and 
Cow. Ask for them—Daniels’. 


COMPLIMENTS OP 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 


FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE GLUING cr'rwe' roc 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay. Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide, Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendanve. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


VISIT THE 


Back Bay Veterinary Hospital 


(Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals) 


332 Newbury Street 


and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel perfectly 


safe in boarding your animals. 

Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are higher 
than elsewhere. 

Operations on all animals a specialty. 

Out calls given prompt attention. 


Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 Office Hours: 3 to6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St. Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank 8. Waterman 


The price of each is 
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WAYS OF THE SIX-FOOTED 
By Anna Botsford Comstock 


Stories of the butterflies, ants, pipers, minne- 
singers and caterpillars whose queer habits will 
prove fascinating to children and create in them a 
stronger and purer desire to study the problems 
of insect life. 


SEA STORIES FOR WONDER EYES 
By Mrs. A. S. Hardy 


An invaluable little book for children who 
visit the seashore and are eager to know the 
familiar and wonderful treasures of the water 
world. 


29 Beacon Street = 


LD GRIST MILL|= 
Doc BREAD 


Improves and Strengthens 
the Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog. Will Like 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 


MEER) (4 | Ay ba) (bummer 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown - = Mass. 


Nature Books for Little People 


GINN AND COMPANY 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND SERIES 
By Frances L. Strong 


Four interesting books — Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter — telling little children, in 
brief stories appropriate to their season, of com- 
mon flowers, trees and birds. 


NATURE STUDY SERIES 
By Margaret Morley 


In these little books the child studies nature in 
the simplest way, learning how insects develop 
their curious customs, how plants send their seeds 
into the world and how different flowers grow — 
Insect Folk, Butterflies and Bees, Little Wanderers, 
Seed Babies, Flowers and their Friends. 


SPRATT T’s 
DOG CAFES 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


a 
bua 


AVO!I SWEETENED, SOFT or MEDICATED 
FOODS, which cause indigestion, 
loss of coat and many other evils. The analysis of 
SPRATT’S DOG CAKES shows that they are, weight 
for weight, equal in nourishment to fresh, raw porter- 
house steak or fresh beef liver, as purchased (see U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin), while they are superior 
to these as a food for dogs. 
Send stamp for ‘‘ DOG CULTURE,” which contains 
much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (A.M.) LTD. 
Pactory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
DEPOTS AT 
San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio Montreal, Can. 
Resident Superintendents at Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 
Factories also in Berlin, Germany, and London, England 
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